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FEELING AND CONCEPTION 

npHE attempt to identify feeling with the generic element of con- 
-*- sciousness must involve the comparison of feeling to concep- 
tion. 1 Let us first compare the function of conception with the func- 
tion of feeling, and after that the content of conception with feeling 
as content. "Conception is," in Angell's words, "that mental 
operation by means of which we bring together the common points 
of our various experiences and mentally consolidate them into ideas ; 
ideas which we are then able to use as symbols, or representatives, 
of these manifold items." 2 The importance of this consolidating 
function can scarcely be overestimated. In the work of memory it 
delivers us from total recall, and in the work of the practical imag- 
ination it keeps us from the equal peril of total anticipation. It is 
the negative side of the conscious economy, the side of simplification 
and retrenchment— in the Hegelian terminology the antithetical, 
abstract, reflective moment of thought. The result of the summar- 
izing of experience is the possibility of packing into present con- 
sciousness the symbols or representatives of a great deal of past 
experience. The past and the future live and are present only 
vicariously in conception, and conversely a concept has meaning or. 
value only as it stands for something which is absent. A concept is 
essentially a substitute. 

This representative function may also be called the principle of 
unity and continuity. In the daily practice of living there are end- 
less illustrations of the abstract idea accomplishing our transitions. 
The concept 'dinner' makes the fruits and meats and vegetables on 
our tables into a significant unity. The conception of myself as 
patriotic gets me out on Memorial Day, the concept 'me a citizen' 
would take me to the polls, but 'me a woman' must keep me away. 
We can not get from one moment of our lives to another without 

1 See my previous paper on the ' Relation of Feeling to Discrimination,' this 
Journal, Vol. 11., No. 23, p. 617. 
2 ' Psychology,' Chap. X., p. 208. 
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these conceptual hints. In logical terms the office of the concept 
may be described as follows : The syllogism unites a major and minor 
term by a mean or middle term. This mediating concept is, properly, 
the real universal in the syllogism, the other two being particulars. 
In any single inference the real conclusion is the discovery of the 
middle term, and this, therefore, is the true predicate or major term, 
the other two being minors. Every syllogism which distinguishes 
between the extent of its subject and predicate seems to me to involve 
a double deduction, to be no longer the expression of a simple infer- 
ence ; for if the predicate is understood as greater than the subject, 
then 

m — p=p > M 

8 —M—M > 8 



8 — P —P > B 

that is, we have not only the conclusion that 8 and P have a common 
bond, but also that P is greater than 8. Syllogisms which end with 
E and / propositions have the purer form because here subject and 
predicate are interchangeable. I, for one, can not see in the syllogism 
anything beyond the principle that things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other, and certainly in this principle the major predi- 
cate or universal is the concept which stands for 'the same thing.' 

In the third place, the function of the concept is to effect valua- 
tion. It is the standard unit of mental measurements, or common 
denominator of the mind's contents. We can not estimate the rela- 
tive worth of two things without a mediating concept. I can not 
intelligibly estimate dogs by diamonds until I have a unit. Such a 
unit would be the concept of 'size,' and I can readily compare the 
size of the two. Another unit would be the concept 'transparency,' 
but no statement of value can be made until they are both mustered 
up before the same concept. 

The following questions must now be asked about the function 
of feeling; do we commonly recognize it also as a symbol of past 
experience? does it give unity and continuity to our thought, and 
is it in any sense a measure of value? In the emotions of con- 
science and the emotions of taste do we not find our whole past 
training in morals and in art-appreciation symbolized? Taste and 
conscience are the residuum of many esthetic and ethical judgments. 
Then, too, if we see a person betray emotion on any subject do we 
not immediately take it as a sign of past interest, thought or ex- 
perience in that subject? As for recognizing in feeling a unifying 
agency, nothing could be commoner than the assumption of passion 
as a universal explanation. Anger, jealousy, fear and love are 
popularly called reasons and treated as subjective ultimates. How 
many of Balzac's novels have for their plot the portrayal of a single 
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passion? It is feeling which absorbs the several situations into a 
unity. Finally, it appears hardly to admit of question that feeling 
is recognized as a measure and index of value. If we doubt how 
much a person really values a certain thing, what could be more 
convincing than the amount of pain which he would endure for 
it? The sacrifice of pleasure or the acceptance of pain is proof, 
even to the most cynical, of the estimation in which we hold our 
object. We may, then, answer our questions in the affirmative, the 
offices which we ascribed to conception are also the functions of 
feeling. 

The next point is the consideration of the concept as a content 
of present consciousness. By this we mean the concept at its face 
value, as it looks or sounds or tastes. In other words, what is the 
imagery of it? The images of perception and conception have the 
same source— we have no special sense-organ which we reserve for 
conceptual imagery and the result of this is that the kind of image 
which at one time is perceptual may at another be conceptual, and 
conversely. Thus the quality yellow may be a perception for me, 
or it may be the image of a class of which reddish-yellow and 
greenish-yellow are the particular members. I do not at all under- 
stand James's words that 'round square,' 'black- white-thing' are 
absolutely definite conceptions; it is a mere accident, as far as con- 
ception goes, that they happen to stand for things which nature 
never lets us sensibly perceive. 3 Just the opposite seems to me to 
be true ; for nature appears willing to let us perceive a great many 
contradictory things which we afterwards correct and harmonize by 
conception. A color may look to me a reddish-yellow and a greenish- 
yellow at the same instant, but I must conceive that it is pure yellow. 

The imagery of the concept tends, on the whole, towards sim- 
plicity and the blurring and blotting out of detail. If I am perceiv- 
ing some physical object— a pencil— without being immediately con- 
cerned about any other pencil, my tendency is to get as much of 
it as possible and through more than one sense. I look it over and 
over and handle it. But if I fix upon this pencil as a symbol of 
all others my tendency is to withdraw from an examination of it 
and not to touch it. I feel a conscientious restraint, and the result 
is an impoverished image. Unlike the perceptual image, the con- 
cept does not claim our attention. Whether or not they attain it, 
certainly many persons in their thinking strive for the generic image. 
What they seem to be after is an imitative or graphic symbol of the 
intension of the concept. To illustrate, we may have several lines 
connecting the same two points. The lines have peculiarities, but 
they are all subsumed under the concept of a line between these 

3 ' Psychology,' Vol. I., p. 463. 
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points. We might consider a straight line as the simplest index 
of direction, the generic image for all. At any rate, it would be 
the least particular of all in the sense of having less variation. In 
so far as we do attain to impartial or non-committal imagery we 
find the spectacular display varying inversely with the degree of 
generalization; the more abstruse the thought, the more sober the 
mental panorama. Now the commonest terms in our mental 
imagery are sensations from the motor apparatus. Not only have 
we always with us some consciousness of neck, head, chest or ab- 
dominal muscles, some pulse or respiration throbs, but vision, hear- 
ing, smell, taste and touch all unite in having a muscular accompani- 
ment to their imagery. From this it follows that the more abstract 
our concept the more properly would its image be some modification 
of the familiar motor experience. As a matter of fact we find the 
concept of self— that supreme genus of introspection— analyzed by 
James into just this experience: " The ' Self of selves,' when care- 
fully examined, is found to consist mainly of the collection of these 
peculiar motions in the head or between the head and throat." 4 
Whatever we decide about generic imagery or the actual content of 
the conceptual image, this much is certain that as a concept becomes 
more and more universal, its image becomes more purely symbolical. 
The number of qualities for which it stands becomes less, or the 
connotation more attenuated. Its structure becomes a matter of 
indifference, and in effect, at least, homogeneous. 

Our final inquiry is the comparison of the concept with the con- 
tent of emotion. In emotion the greater the functional extent the 
less is the specific connotation or intent. Suppose I wish to dis- 
tinguish two shades of blue, my anticipatory feeling has a very par- 
ticular content; my cues are the eye-movements of glancing back 
and forth, together with several imagined shades of blue. Suppose 
I wish to give a piece of meat to a dog, the cue to this action or the 
content of my feelings is the visual image of meat and dog and the 
muscle imagery from arm and hand. In both instances the situa- 
tion and the emotions are relatively special and superficial. Let 
us contrast with them the case of some of the grosser and more 
profound emotions, hate, love, ennui. 

In the emotion of anger— which is nothing but sudden hate 
—the common intent which is present in all the varieties from 
righteous wrath to personal pique is destruction, opposition or re- 
sistance. Every muscle becomes rigid and the whole body hardened. 
The origin of the intense feeling is the difficulty we find in making 
to some stimulus an appropriate response. The man who, when 
angry, always responds promptly with a blow is more serene within 

4 ' Psychology,' Vol. I., ch. 10, p. 301. 
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than the one who defers his reaction in the hope of finding a more 
crushing response. If some one publishes a libel about me, what 
am I to do— explode at the person who tells me of it, tear up the 
paper, break the furniture? Shall I hunt up the offender and hit 
him? Shall I go to my lawyer and sue him? Shall I wait for a 
chance to injure him in business or with his friends? Every sug- 
gestion gives temporary relief, because it seems to offer specific 
imagery which means a definite direction of discharge; but as one 
thing after another turns out inadequate, I seem repulsed in all 
directions, and feel reduced to a helpless irate pulp. Finally I 
take up again the different suggestions and hammer out some plan 
of retaliation. Feeling is strongest in this instance at the moment 
when every ordinary attempt at reaction has failed, when we have 
no proper imagery and can only feel ourselves a mass of inner ex- 
citement. This, then, is a moment of highly generalized conscious- 
ness; we feel, we intend, we conceive only opposition in general, 
with no consciousness of what species of opposition. We feel op- 
posed in every possible way at once, but not in any particular way, 
that is, our emotion is wide in extension (though it is intense in the 
sense of being violent), but it is poor in connotation or real intension. 
Similarly in the emotion of love we find a highly generalized 
excitement; only, instead of a whole organism in a passion of re- 
sistance we find it in a passion of compliance. The lover, whether 
his feeling be for an individual or for a world, must insist on serving 
in one way if he can not in another. His feeling is sharpest at the 
moment when he is most impotent, when all special attempts to do 
something acceptable are reduced to the feeling of effort in general 
— a feeling rich in extension but poor in content. 

If it is true that the grosser emotions tend to stir up the organism 
as a whole while precluding at the first any special response, it looks 
as if these emotions must approximate one another in their content, 
and this, I believe, is exactly what they do. In every strong emotion 
there is muscular tension, visceral disturbance, and agitation in the 
breathing and pulse-beat. Trembling accompanies anger, fear, love, 
embarrassment and all profound feeling. We frequently hear that 
it is harder to arouse passion in the first place than to transform 
one passion into another. Perhaps the most generic of all emotions 
is the feeling of ennui. This feeling, very far from being mere 
languor or fatigue, may be profound to the point of paroxysm. It 
is a passionate longing for an interest of some kind, for anything 
at all. Imagination here fails utterly to suggest any welcome ob- 
ject, and we are driven to the poignant want of an object in general. 
Consciousness could not well be more completely homogeneous and 
subjective, and here we come to the mortifying admission that the 
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emotion of ennui is identical with our supreme concept — the pure 
consciousness of self. 

Peeling and cenception are the same in function and in content, 
and this aspect of consciousness stands for unity and simplicity, as 
against the perceptual aspect with its variety and complexity. I am 
aware that there is no arguing about ultimates, and all I have 
hoped to do is to point out the intimacy of the way in which feeling 
influences thought. 

Kate Gordon. 

Mount Holyoke College. 



MENTAL ELEMENTS OF DREAMS 

TN connection with the study of dreams in an introductory course 
-*- in psychology, fifty-five students (all women) were asked to 
recall and record their dreams on six successive mornings. They 
were requested to jot down the dreams as soon as possible after 
awakening ; and they were urged to be frank and explicit in record- 
ing details. The students were assured that only the instructor 
would see the papers written for him and that all papers would 
be destroyed as soon as he had read and tabulated the results. Two 
facts were emphasized: (1) that it was desirable to know the nature 
of the imagery of the dreams (and the distinction of dreaming about 
a type of imagery and dreaming of experiencing that imagery was 
pointed out) ; and (2) the students were urged to seek, so far as 
might be possible, to explain their dreams in the light of recent 
thought and experience (the extent of the operation of the laws of 
association). 

The fifty-five students reported and described with more or less 
completeness 287 dreams, or an average of 5.2 per student for the 
period (of six successive nights). The largest number reported 
by any one person was 12, and one student was unable to report any 
dreams, although she was of the conviction that on at least two 
nights out of the six she had dreamed ; but she was unable to recall 
the nature and details of her dreams. In this connection it may 
be noted that the dream memory of most individuals is singularly 
weak; but the habit of recall materially increases its strength. 

The most pronounced type of imagery was the visual, being 
mentioned in 63 per cent, of the 287 dreams; 11 per cent, dreamed 
of seeing people; 3 per cent, of seeing their homes; 2 per cent, 
of landscapes; 2 per cent, of the school-rooms in which the stu- 
dents customarily worked; 2 per cent, of cities or towns; 7 per 



